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have been affected had you seen him speak? for he who
hears Demosthenes only, loses much the better part of the
oration.7 Certain it is, that they who speak gracefully, are
very lamely represented, in having their speeches read or
repeated by unskilful people; for there is something native
to each man, that is so inherent to his thoughts and senti-
ments, which it is hardly possible for another to give a true
idea of. You may observe in common talk, when a sentence
of any man's is repeated, an acquaintance of his shall im-
mediately observe, c That is so like him, methinks I see how
he looked when he said it.7 But of all the people on
the earth, there are none who puzzle me so much as the
clergy of Great Britain, who are, I believe, the most learned
body of men now in the world ; and yet this art of speaking,
with the proper ornaments of voice and gesture, is wholly
neglected among them; and I will engage, were a deaf man
to behold the greater part of them preach, he would rather
think they were reading the contents only of some discourse
they intended to make, than actually in the body of an ora-
tion, even when they are upon matters of such a nature as
one would believe it were impossible to think of without
emotion.

" I own there are exceptions to this general observation,
and that the Deanl we heard the other day together, is an
orator. He has so much regard to his congregation, that he
commits to his memory what he is to say to them; and has
so soft and graceful a behaviour, that it must attract your
attention. His person it is to be confessed is no small
recommendation; but he is to be highly commended for
not losing that advantage, and adding to the propriety of

1 In his original preface to the fourth volume, Steele explains that
"the amiable character of the Dean in the sixty-sixth * Tatler,' was
drawn for Dr. Atterbury." Steele cites this as a proof of his impartiality.
Scott thinks that it must have cost him " some effort to permit insertion
of a passage so favourable to a Tory divine." At the time the char-
acter was published Atterbuiy was Dean of Carlisle and one of the
Queen's chaplains. He was later created Bishop of Rochester. There
is no doubt that Atterbury was deeply implicated in the various Jacdbite
plots for the bringing in of the Pretender. Under a bill of pains and
penalties he was condemned and deprived of all his ecclesiastical offices.
In 1723 he left England and died in exile in 1732. His body, however,
was privately buried in Westminster Abbey. [T. S. ]